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MAY BELIEF OUTSTRIP EVIDENCE? 

DURANT DRAKE. 

I T SEEMS hardly debatable that loyalty to the truth, 
■*■ or to whatever probability the evidence may seem to 
us individually to suggest, is to be set above loyalty to 
any authority of creed or dogma. But what are we to do 
in cases where there is no convincing evidence one way or 
the other, or where we are unable to satisfy ourselves of 
its. leading? The more rigorous of the scientifically minded 
insist that in all such cases, where we have not found suf- 
ficient evidence to convince our reason, we must remain 
agnostic, keep our judgment in suspense, refuse to enter- 
tain any opinion. 

But, declares the practical man, this asceticism of belief 
is impracticable and undesirable. The beliefs which are 
so clearly evidenced as to be beyond doubt are not enough 
to live upon; we need to hold, at least provisionally, 
some belief concerning matters about which evidence is 
lacking one way or the other. To keep our minds a blank 
and refuse to decide at all would be to paralyze our action. 
Some choice is forced upon us; we have not only a right, 
but a duty, to adopt, at our own risk, one conjecture or 
the other, and act upon it. The youth has to ask himself 
the question, Will it be best for me to study this, or to 
study that? to enter this vocation, or that? He cannot 
have enough knowledge of his own powers and talents, 
or of the untried tasks into which his choice will lead him, 
to feel sure that he is judging aright. But decide one way 
or the other he must. His vocation is a venture of faith. 
So is his marriage, and parenthood, and a host of other 
undertakings. The man who should refuse to let faith 
have its way in any of these matters would amount to 
nothing, would lose his chance to count in the world. In 
the world of belief, as in the world of action — and, for that 
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matter, the two are inseparably connected — it is, nothing 
venture nothing have. 

No doubt we must discriminate between different types 
of situation. There are cases, where the decision has 
little or no practical bearing, where we may best keep our 
minds in the state of suspended judgment, in order not to 
bias our investigation or that of others. There are, further, 
cases of great importance, where we must check our belief 
from outrunning the evidence, because a hasty and ill- 
founded belief may be a wrong to some one. Clifford's 
ship-owner should, indeed, have been especially slow to 
believe in the seaworthiness of his vessel, because that 
belief, if false, was pregnant with danger to those who might 
embark. A jury should be extra cautious about believing 
in the guilt of a man whom they have power to send to 
prison or the gallows. We should all hesitate long before 
believing a muckraker or a gossip, before believing in the 
guilt of a friend, or in the perfidy of a neighboring nation. 
Readiness to believe what it is to our material advantage, 
and some one else's disadvantage, that we believe, or what 
might involve us in a terrible and unnecessary war, is a 
grave fault and cannot be too severely rebuked. 

On the other hand, there are cases where the risk in 
not believing seems to be greater than that in believing. 
Will this course of treatment cure my sickness? I may 
have little to go on in trusting it; but if I refuse my belief I 
lose that chance of being cured. Will the use of alcohol 
hurt me? I may not be convinced by the evidence shown 
me that it will; but unless I believe that it will, and avoid 
it, I run the risk of irreparable injury. Shall I believe 
in a personal God? The argument may seem to be weak; 
but the risk seems to be greater in losing the comfort of a 
belief that may be true than in enjoying a belief that may 
be false. The fact is that, in these matters, not to believe 
is, practically, to disbelieve. To refuse to believe in a 
personal God means to go without the sense of His com- 
panionship and care almost, if not quite, as much as if we 
flatly disbelieved. If the evidence is not strong, one way 
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or the other, why should we not choose to avoid the greater 
danger, and accept, provisionally, some working belief, as 
we would use a temporary bridge or building, in order that 
our practical life may not be checked by a needlessly hesi- 
tating caution? 

Certainly in such cases we should not forget that we are 
dealing with possibilities only, that we are making a ven- 
ture of faith. We should be tentative and humble in our 
assertions of belief, always maintaining the distinction 
between working hypotheses and well-evidenced conclu- 
sions, never erecting our personal faith into dogma or 
thrusting it rudely upon others. For the sake of all clear- 
ness of thought, for the sake of freedom from discord and 
strife, above all, for the sake of the dignity and repute of 
our religion, we must cease from our cocksure assertion of 
these beliefs that we cannot prove, cease from using them 
as a requisite of piety. But with these cautions in mind, 
there seems to be no real reason why we should not allow 
our minds to run far beyond the little mass of observations 
and inferences that we have as yet accumulated, and adopt, 
as working hypotheses, any conjectures or hopes that can 
serve as a useful basis for our practical activity. 

But if we agree that belief may properly, on occasion, 
outstrip evidence, we have yet to consider whether these 
working hypotheses, these over-beliefs, may be influenced 
by non-evidential motives. In simpler phrase, may we let 
ourselves be guided by our desires? Is the "will to be- 
lieve" legitimate? 

Not a few, the Cliffords, the Huxleys, and other men of 
fine scruples, insist that to allow our wish to be father to 
belief is to corrupt our intellects. To refuse to face the fact 
of our actual ignorance, and let the mind dwell only upon 
the most palatable possibilities, is a sort of dreaming that 
is cowardly and demoralizing. Moreover, there is some- 
thing childishly silly in thus dwelling in heavens of our own 
invention instead of recognizing our actual situation and 
making the best of it. "There is that to my own percep- 
tion in honeyed theories of our place or prospects as men, 
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in postulates of a golden solution of things, fetched from 
whatever heaven of invention, which are accredited be- 
cause so eminently to our taste, — there is that in the sight 
of the constructive postulator, fancy-free, busy at his 
landscape-gardening in the infinite — which is not so no- 
ticeably immoral as ridiculous." 1 

To such asceticism of belief we must all give great honor. 
In a world where few question seriously the views which 
form their particular intellectual environment, and fewer 
still weigh impartially the evidence on matters that affect 
their happiness, the refusal to be influenced by the con- 
geniality of a conception is a very rare and admirable 
virtue. But is it necessary? The venture of faith in what 
is consoling and inspiring will not mean tampering with 
the truth or vitiating our intellectual integrity, if we keep 
these over-beliefs as personal and provisional, clearly 
discriminating between them and those beliefs that rest 
upon evidence. It is not ridiculous, if these beliefs do 
really console and inspire us. In cases where we really do 
not know, to seek to deprive men of their conviction that 
their happiest hopes are well founded, is to diminish human 
happiness unwarrantably. It may be seriously urged, 
indeed, that it is our duty to cherish optimistic beliefs, 
of whatever sort are plausible to our particular minds, to 
"accept the richer of two unproved possibilities," since 
hopefulness is a great stimulant to energy and addition to 
the worth of life. 

Certain cases, at least, seem clear. When believing in a 
desirable future fact may help to bring that fact about, 
it would be wrong to refuse to utilize this means. James 
gives us the case of the Alpine climber who must leap a 
chasm to extricate himself from an unlucky situation. A 
strict accounting of the evidence gained from his past 
experience might suggest grave doubts as to his ability 
to make the leap in safety. Must he then refuse to 
make the venture of faith? But precisely that faith is 
needed to nerve his powers and make its object actual. So 

1 D. S. Miller, International Journal op Ethics, vol. 9, p. 171. 
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in every man's life there are occasions when belief in oneself 
or in others may make a real difference in the outcome. 
Must a mother refuse to allow herself to believe in the 
morality of her son, in his abilities, and success? But 
many a son who, according to the evidence at hand, has 
seemed to others worthless, has been actually saved and 
made into a man by this blind belief of his mother. A 
lover's belief that he can win the girl of his desire, my 
belief that you like me, the patriot's belief that his country 
will be victorious in war, may help in the attaining of the 
object coveted. To abstain from faith, even in a forlorn 
hope, under such circumstances, might involve a practical 
loss for which the value of the intellectual scrupulousness 
could hardly compensate. 

But in other cases, where no practical consequences 
are involved, to let belief follow desire seems innocent. 
To believe in the safety of dear ones whom you know to be 
in danger or in your own safe emergence from a dangerous 
situation, even though that belief can in no wise affect 
the outcome, seems clear gain. Why should we not live 
as long as we can in the presence of these more hopeful 
thoughts? Even if they turn out to be mistaken, we shall 
have been for so long the happier. So it seems to be with 
the beliefs in immortality, in the personality of God, and 
the other matters where evidence fails us. Our highest 
hopes may turn out to be true— we believe they will. Why 
should we then keep reminding ourselves that they are, 
after all, but hopes, and darkening our horizon by the 
reminder of our ignorance? We know, after all, so little; 
the uncharted is vastly greater than the little fragments of 
reality we understand. As regards all the infinite deeps 
beyond our gaze, let us be unashamed to trust our hopes. 

We must, of course, hold all these over-beliefs open to 
revision when evidence appears; we must not let the "will 
to believe" deter us from the tedious and worrisome 
process of investigation and criticism; we must not pretend 
that our hopes are proved simply because we hold them 
personally with conviction; we must not suppose that our 
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faiths are truths "above reason," or that their comforting 
power is a proof of their truth. Above all, we must not 
thrust them dogmatically upon others or make them a 
requirement of admission to our church. We must not 
seek to base our religion upon our unproved hopes; Chris- 
tianity has too much that is empirically verifiable for 
it to be rested upon foundations that may, even conceiv- 
ably, be shaken. But we may well let our religion flower 
into these beautiful hopes as its sweetest development and 
consummation. 

Can we not say even more than this? Such a faith in 
the meaning and destiny of life is not only legitimate, it 
is almost necessary, for most men, for the richest unfold- 
ing of their energies and the deepest dedication to their 
ideals. The men who have done great things are the men 
who have had faith in something, a faith held perhaps in 
spite of appearances or of ridicule, a faith that they fol- 
lowed like a guiding star through long years of patient 
labor and utmost sacrifice. Alexander, with his faith in 
the irresistible power of his Hellenic phalanx; Paul, with 
his faith that his Gospel could redeem the world; Cecil 
Rhodes and the other empire-builders, with their faith in 
the future of the lands to which they gave their lives — such 
are the men who have pushed humanity along the path 
of progress. Can we not almost say that to be great is 
to cherish some such faith and let it dominate every hour? 
The patriot has faith in his country, the lover in his lady, 
the religious man in his God. Why should we not believe 
— earnestly, eagerly, as the patriot does, ardently, pas- 
sionately, as the lover does? What if we should be mis- 
taken? Even so, it will be better to have believed. But 
however mistaken the particular form of our hopes may be, 
nothing can shake our conviction that somehow good will 
triumph over evil, that some great destiny awaits us which 
will justify the patience and the passion of our faith. 

Dtjrant Dkake. 
Vassae College. 



